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ARISTOTLE AND THE CRITERION OF TRUTH. 

In these days of subjectivist theories of truth, when every 
philosopher's attitude on truth is canvassed, it is interesting to recall 
the attitude of Aristotle. He, too, has been assigned to the sub- 
jectivist position, with what correctness we shall see. Not that 
Aristotle dealt with the question of the criterion of truth as we now 
discuss it, but that noetic problems had to be implicitly considered 
by him as by every systematic pre-Kantian thinker, and that we may 
gather, from his teachings in various places, what were his views 
on truth and certainty in general. These last may not always be so 
explicit as might be wished, but they may be sufficient to show that 
his criterion of the truth was, objective evidence. Aristotle held 
that reality had a permanent or essential nature, and that this can 
be grasped by thought. On the accord of our judgment with the 
objective order of things, the truth of our knowledge in his view, 
depends. He takes an objective view when he tells us (Met. VIII 
c. 10) * that that which is, in the strictest sense, entity, is what is 
true or false, and that, in the case of things, this consists in com- 
position or division. This latter insistence he repeats in the De. Int. 
c. 1. He maintains that the alternative, true or false, constantly 
presupposes a combination or o-iynrAoKij, for of words spoken with- 
out connection, none is either true or false (Cat. c. 8.) 

But there are more important things for our purpose to be said. 
Aristotle tells us there are first truths which carry our assent 
(irloriv), not by means of other truths, but of themselves. It is 
not necessary, he continues, in the case of the principles of knowl- 
edge, to ask that by which, but each of the principles has the proof 
(■marr/v) of being in itself (Top. I. c. 1). 

Aristotle seems plainly to point to the principle of certainty 
as something objective, the first truths being regarded as determin- 
ing our assent. The concern of Aristotle with the isness of these 
first truths or principles is primarily essential, rather than evidential. 
It is strange that Sir Wm. Hamilton should have taken this passage 
as ground of his affirmation that "Aristotle founds knowledge on 
belief, and the objective certainty of science on the subjective neces- 
sity of believing." The error appears to have arisen from the oc- 
1 Sometimes called Book IX. 
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currence of the word m'oris, which seems clearly not meant in the 
frequent sense of faith or belief, but, as in occasional usage, in the 
sense of a reason or proof, a means of persuasion or assent. There 
is a similar use of «■'<"■« by Plato for proof or argument, in Phaedo 
(70 B), but I leave out of account the usage of Greek theological 
writers. 

It is a great injustice to Aristotle when Hamilton erroneously 
says "he founds knowledge on belief," since knowledge never rests 
on mere belief, however belief may accompany or even outrun it. 
Aristotle founded knowledge on fact as known in perception, and 
on principles grounded in reason. Not on some vague thing called 
"belief" did Aristotle found knowledge, but on first principles which 
could not be denied, which necessarily conditioned all other knowl- 
edge, and which did not presuppose other principles higher than 
themselves. He based knowledge, further, on dialectical induction, 
and logical demonstration, as he plainly intimates (Anal. Post. II. 
c. 25). He presupposed experience (Anal. Post. I. c. 14; Met. I. 
c. 1 ) , and reached out after knowledge proper — knowledge that was 
to him scientific — in the comprehension of the universal by means 
of thought. Such scientific knowledge meant objective cognitions, 
that is to say, it was of the object qua object. 

In another instance, Hamilton takes maris in the sense of faith 
or credence, where again it seems clearly to signify proof or argu- 
ment. That is where, when speaking of the diverse opinions as to 
rest and motion, Aristotle says that "against all these one proof 
(iri'oris) is sufficient, for we see that some things are now in motion, 
and now at rest" (Phys. Aus. VIII. c. 3). It seems beyond doubt 
that evidence, and not anything subjective, was the principle of 
certainty to Aristotle. He connects the truth of our concepts with 
the reality of the object, not with the satisfaction of our nature. 
Evidence is primarily concerned with the object, and its intelligi- 
bility. We may say that Aristotle's objectivism was that of his time, 
but objectivism it was. Besides, the expression "we see" in the 
passage might have suggested to Hamilton that maris was not being 
used in the subjective sense which he supposed, since faith is 
opposed to sight. 

Again, Aristotle says the understanding seeks the truth by judg- 
ing of a thing conformably to its own essence(£>e. An. III. c. 6.) 

This again seems an invocation of objective evidence in the 
search after knowledge of the truth, even though we are here in a 
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more abstractive region, where some may prefer to take a more 
purely abstract or intellectual view of the universal. The thing 
cannot exist apart from its essence. The essence was still the es- 
sence of the particular, in which last the universal was immanent, 
for Aristotle will not have essence and phenomenon torn apart. For 
the essence, though ground of the particular phenomenon, is not 
purely an ens rationis for Aristotle, since it is real and actual only 
in the particular phenomena themselves. Even Rosmini insisted 
that essences are "objects" and "truly exist, at least as objects of the 
mind." Whether Aristotle's positions, I may add, as to knowledge 
being of the individual and knowledge being of the general, are so 
impossible to reconcile as Zeller and Benn suppose, is, I think, open 
to question. 

An important passage for our present inquiry is that in which 
Aristotle, speaking of the principle of contradiction, says that the 
most certain principle of all is that concerning which there is no 
possibility of deception, for such must needs be that which is most 
known of all (Met. III. c. 3 ; X. c. 5). In this connection Anal. Post. 
II. c. 15, should also be considered, where in certain passages the 
denial of such principles as that of contradiction is taken to make 
knowledge impossible. But if the principle which is most known 
is to be taken as that which is most certain, it would seem that, by 
Aristotle, the certainty of this principle — that you cannot affirm 
and deny being at the same time — was, in its self -evidence, taken 
as criterion of the truth. The possibility of certainty underlay his 
whole doctrine, however little he may have engaged himself with 
certainty as a problem. But it is objective certainty he is con- 
cerned with, that of the truth in itself of the object or principle, 
not anything of the purely "subjective" character spoken of by 
Hamilton. For it is in the thought-truth itself — not in our subjective 
thinking — that objective evidence is in the first instance grounded; 
that is just what renders ft criterion of the truth and principle of 
certainty. There is an evidence of the thing which is nothing but 
the truth itself evident, and it is of that I am speaking; but there 
is also an evidence, which is in us, and consists of our knowledge 
of evident truth. Every true thing is evident; but a thing is not 
evident for us by its simple truth, but because our intelligence 
can reach the truth. And the truth itself Aristotle did not confound 
with our criterion of the truth. Certainty neither denotes knowl- 
edge, nor is the equivalent of knowledge, where mere subjective 
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certainty is concerned. But knowledge does include certainty. Truth, 
however, is not yet certitude. Certitude is the relation of truth to 
knowledge, and certitude rests on subjective and objective factors. 
Knowledge is not simple certainty, but certainty based on cognition. 
Certainty involves persuasion of the truth, but not the truth itself. 
A position is objectively evident when the understanding judges 
that it is necessarily so, and cannot be otherwise. It is one to which 
we cannot refuse assent, unless we disavow our reason. It is in the 
spirit of Aristotle that Aquinas, in his work on the Sentences, says 
" — Certitudo, quae est in Scientia et intellectu, est ex ipsa evidentia 
eorum quae certa esse dicuntur." 

For Aristotle, all ultimate grounds of knowledge were intrinsic, 
necessary, self-evident. It is of interest to note, in respect of the 
passage in Met. III. c. 3, that that skilled interpreter, Alexander of 
Aphrodisias, says that, for Aristotle, the principle of contradiction 
was "known by itself, evident, and indubitable." The self-evident 
certainty of the first principles or Grundsdtze was a prime concern 
of Aristotle, for on them he held all science to depend. "It is neces- 
sary," he says, "that the first principles of things, always existing, 
be always most true" (Met. I. c. 1 ; Nic. Eth. VI. c. 7, 2-3). 

But their truth must be manifest to our reason; this means 
their evidence, so far as we are concerned. Aristotle objected to 
the theory of Heraclitus that, in "affirming all things to be and not 
to be," it "appeared to make all things true" (Met. III. c. 7.) And 
he maintained the need, in all learning and instruction, of ante- 
cedent principle or conviction (Anal. Post. I. c. 1.) Also that in 
the reductio ad absurdum mode of demonstration, it is assumed that 
everything must be either affirmed or denied (Anal. Post. I. c. 11.) 
To him, the principle of demonstrative reasoning may, in itself and 
in its nature, be the better known, but the inductive mode may be 
the better known to us (Anal. Prior. II. c. 25). It is what is known 
in itself that I am here concerned with. Things, in Aristotle's view, 
imposed themselves on thought, and knowledge sprang from the 
agreement between them. Thought and its object were to him 
one (Met. XI. c.7;De An. III. c. 4.) But this does not mean that 
reason is overborne in the process, for he tells us that reason is such 
as to be apprehensive and creative of all things (De An. III. c. 5). 
And, objectively, "all order is reason" (Phys. Aus. VIII. c. 1). 
But he admits that the difficulty of reaching truth "may not be so 
much in things themselves as in us" (Met. I. c. 1). 
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Another passage may in this connection be referred to, Aris- 
totle says that "not every problem, not every thesis, need be ex- 
amined" (Top. I. c. 9.) ; for, he goes on to say, there are things that 
are beyond doubt, such as honor of the gods and love of ancestors. 
The ingenious mind of Alexander of Aphrodisias was not slow 
to put forward that in this passage Aristotle was finding the principle 
of certainty to consist in the evidence. It is at least in keeping with 
what Aristotle elsewhere urged as to the nature of self-evident 
truths, whatever may be thought of the examples chosen. But 
Aristotle thinks those who doubt in the cases mentioned deserve 
castigation, while those who doubt that "snow is white" merely 
show false sense or wrong perception. 

Confirmatory of what has already been advanced is the fact 
that Sextus Empiricus plainly intimates (Adv. Math.) that two 
criteria of truth were held both by Aristotle and by Theophrastus, 
viz., perception for sensibles, and intelligence for intelligibles, and 
that Theophrastus, more explicitly, put forward evidence as the 
criterion common to both cases. But Sextus also says that the 
Stoics recognized two criteria of truth, viz., the sensible and the 
intelligible, the former true only relatively to the latter. But though 
the Stoics imitated Aristotle, they were less able to handle the 
problem. They saw the need for certainty, but without discovering 
the mode of its attainment. They tended too much to make the 
distinct sensuous impression the criterion of truth. And yet, like 
Aristotle, they tried to found science on reasoning, and went beyond 
him in the lessened place they accorded the universal. But Stoic 
thought vacillated on the criterion to its own disadvantage. But 
"the criterion of the Sceptical School," says Sextus, "is the phe- 
nomenon, and, in calling it so, we mean the idea of it." He says, 
further, that we consequently live by giving heed to phenomena, 
observing these in daily life in an unprejudiced manner (Hyp. 1. 
c. 11.) Aristotle, no doubt, held the truth of sense-perception, but 
simple perception does not suffice to give certitude ; there must be a 
judgment, and a judgment is not contained in the perception as 
such ; only the light of reason renders us certain of what sense 
attests. Aristotle himself taught that truth belongs only to judg- 
ments which represent the way in which real things are conjoined 
or divided. He who so thinks has the truth, in his view. But for 
the sensible phenomenon he only claims a certain truth for him to 
whom it appears, but not truth absolutely. Sensuous perception 
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does not give us certain knowledge — knowledge of the particular 
only, not of the general (Anal. Post. I. c. 31). It is for him ground 
of the higher knowledge of principles, through the intellect or under- 
standing. 

I have not been concerned either to justify or to criticise Aris- 
totle's positions as to the criterion of truth, but merely to state or 
elucidate them, mainly from his own works. I think Aristotle held, 
though not perhaps in so many words, that the criterion of truth 
does, in fact, exist, and is found in that objective evidence which 
determines our assent, and engenders in us certainty of the truth. 
For him, the evident was true, self-manifesting in variant forms 
in the realm of primordial fact. Such, I think, was to him the 
objectivity of truth — truth grounded in the nature of things, and 
prior to all formal truths or judgments. 

James Lindsay. 
Irvine, Scotland. 



PHILOSOPHIC POSSIBILITIES IN SPACE. 

It has been suggested, supposed and even emphatically stated 
that the universe is finite. The most recent statement concerning 
the limited nature of the universe was made by Professor Einstein, 
the modern mathematical wizard. Einstein has traveled in thought 
through the abysses of space where he discovered new and startling 
laws and theories of light and gravitation. 

It somehow seems contradictory that a mind which is so wonder- 
fully capable of detaching itself from that which is local nevertheless 
conceives the universe to be a finite something. Yet there are many 
such minds. One reads occasionally about an astronomer who 
expresses the hope that some day a giant telescope may reveal the 
limits of the universe to the eager gaze of man. 

Of course, we do not always make ourselves clear as to the 
definition of the word, universe, which we have in mind. Did Pascal 
refer to the immensity which consists of matter and space when he 
observed that the universe is an infinite sphere the center of which 
is everywhere and the circumference nowhere ? Does Einstein con- 
sider solely the world of suns, planets, stars and comets when he 



